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and its instruction, for I should know then that I was upon my own 
ground." Nature was studied in a large way, and directly, without 
the intervention of collectors and preparators. In this far-reaching- 
knowledge and discerning love of nature, unlimited by class or king- 
dom, Agassiz was a naturalist. But the minute, laboratory method 
of study which he advocated has ended the succession. Given fishes 
to study and one is busy for life; the interest in glaciers, flowers, and 
the plan of creation are lost in the intensive activity of the ichthyologist. 
The love of nature may indeed remain, but the knowledge of nature 
must be narrow or superficial; and the scientist of to-day is far removed 
from the naturalist of the past. 

To retain something of the broader interest has been the purpose of 
this journal. Through its pages many of Agassiz's pupils have cir- 
culated the teachings of natural history, and to spread such knowledge 
was their master's delight. The number for March 1898, contains 
seven articles commemorating the beginning of Agassiz's Harvard 
professorship which "marked a new era in the history of zoology in 
America." To these tributes it is a pleasure to add that of President 
Eliot. 

The Preservation of Native Animals and Plants. — Both in America 
and in Europe the destructive effects of the growth of cities and 
spread of monotonously cultivated areas are receiving earnest at- 
tention. There is also widespread protest against every form of wil- 
ful and needless destruction of animals or plants. Those who feel 
some resentment that the portion of the world in which they live is 
not as attractive as their grandfathers found it, will find signs of 
better times in current literature and activities, a few of which will be 
cited. Beginning with the preservation of mammals we quote as fol- 
lows from H. H. Johnston, in Nature (1907, vol. 76, p. 34). 

"So far back as 1890 a movement began in Great Britain in favour 
of preserving wild life in lands under British control rather than allow- 
ing it to be exterminated by ruthless shooters. To some extent this 
movement was inspired from the United States. The creation of the 
National Park of the Yellowstone district, which was to lead to the 
formation of a 'paradise' for the nearly extinct bison, bears, prongbuck, 
deer, and wolves of central North America, suggested to several sports- 
men-naturalists of Great Britain similar preserves in tropical lands, 
especially in Africa. Of course, long antecedent to that, British 
naturalists had at last induced the State to legislate for the preservation 
of the scanty remains of the British fauna, and although our measures 
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in this respect are still woefully inadequate, and a limited and old- 
fashioned class is allowed to push certain forms of sport at the expense 
of the wild fauna of these islands, still we have saved much; and in 
some districts of Great Britain birds and the smaller mammals really 
form constant and charming features in the landscape. 

"The great invasion of Africa which began in earnest in 1890, 
directed public attention to the coincident slaughter of big game 
which everywhere accompanied the pioneering parties of the British. 
Just as Great Britain .... has gone far beyond any other nationality 
in the destruction of wild beasts and birds, her people are now fore- 
most (though the United States is running almost neck and neck) in 
the world-movement for the preservation from extinction of all but the 
most harmful animals. We cannot be contented aesthetically with 
beef, mutton, poultry and pheasants, but to complete the interest of 
our lives we must have beautiful wild things around us to admire and 
study; there must be a place in our society for the rhinoceros, the lion, 
tiger, and even the wolf." 

In southern New England only the weaker mammals remain. 
Attempts are made to introduce woodchucks, muskrats, and squirrels 
in the city parks where it is a crime to molest them, but in the country 
districts where these animals are much more attractive, bounties are 
offered for their destruction in case their skins are not sufficient lure. 
The wearing of furs is largely needless, — the lack of "buffalo robes" 
is not felt though the loss of the bison remains. A protest against 
the wearing of furs has recently appeared in Life. 

The greatest interest in animal preservation attaches to the birds. 
Present legislation does not prevent the unnecessary decrease of many 
kinds. Brewster notes that "the Solitary Sandpiper is one of the few 
waders that have not diminished perceptibly in numbers within the 
past thirty years" (The Birds of the Cambridge Region, p. 165). There 
seems to be no good reason why the pleasure of a few in shooting shore 
birds should continue at the expense of many. 

The scientific value of egg and skin collecting is relatively slight. 
Bird Lore and The Condor have recently been at odds whether oology 
is a science at all. It is clear that the deepest science is often the least 
destructive to nature. Embryologists have learned the development 
of birds by studying domesticated forms, — the chick more than all 
others together. The position of birds in the animal series is and 
will be based upon thorough anatomical and physiological study of 
these forms. Under the name of science, however, many a superficial 
collector has sought refuge. 
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In a neighboring town a beautiful museum has been erected, devoted 
exclusively to birds. It contains a specimen of the great auk. For 
scientific purposes, a synoptic collection of equal size, similar to that 
in Cambridge planned by Agassiz, would be of more value to the 
town. In the same village and quite as attractive, there is a long low 
barn with overhanging eaves under which there are some forty popu- 
lous nests of the eave swallow. The owner has left out a few panes 
of glass from an upper window so that barn swallows are there also, 
and the two forms of birds can scarcely be confused after a visit to 
his place. The town ought to recognize its indebtedness to such a 
citizen as it does to the donor of a museum. How desirable he is as 
compared with the owner of the last large colony in the Cambridge 
region! Of that colony Brewster records that in 1869 "there were 
sixty or seventy occupied nests strung in a long row along the western 
side of a large barn. The owner of the place destroyed them all soon 
afterwards and they did not return. He objected to the presence, of 
the swallows because their droppings disfigured his barn." Mr. 
Brewster's volume contains many such unpleasant memoranda. A 
great gray owl had the misfortune to visit Cambridge where it was 
observed by a woman who asked a certain Mr. Malone to shoot it. 
"It stared at him fixedly with its yellow eyes wide open, but showed 
no alarm at his presence although he went almost directly under the 
branch on which it was sitting. After watching it for a few moments, 
he fired at it but missed. At his second shot the bird flew across the 
paddock and alighted on the end of a spruce limb. It proved to be 
badly wounded and soon fluttered down to the ground where it stood 
on the defensive, presenting so menacing an appearance that he did 
not venture to touch it for several minutes. It died a few hours later." 

A bill to protect these birds failed to be passed in Massachusetts 
but justice demands that they should be the property of all and not 
of the first selfish observer. All forms of native animals which are 
readily seen should be protected; if they are required in large numbers 
they should be reared for the purpose. The first remark of a systema- 
tist who was asked to identify a lot of turtles for dissection was, — 
"Some place is being depopulated of its tortoises!" Children should 
be taught to rear insects rather than to destroy all available Lepidop- 
tera. In these days of inexpensive and quite accurate pictures, col- 
lections are not necessary for identification, and science is advanced, 
by detailed studies of common forms, — the brown-tail caterpillar 
and the Colorado potato beetle — rather than by collecting lima and 
imperial moths. 
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Similar problems confront the botanist. Just as boys gather eggs 
and butterflies, girls make large bouquets of wild flowers and are often 
encouraged by the advice that 'the more they pick, the more there 
will be.' There is a mercenary motive also, for the arbutus, fringed 
gentian and sabbatia among others are tied in compact bunches and 
sold in the cities, — a practice which might properly be prevented by 
law. The mayflower is so protected in Connecticut. To prevent 
thoughtless and wilful destruction there are at least two important 
organizations, T]ie Wild Flower Preservation Society of America, and 
the Society for the Protection of Native Plants. The officers of the 
latter are among the most eminent botanists of New England and its. 
membership is about seventeen hundred. The Naturalist has received 
copies of its leaflets which are widely circulated without charge. 
They urge that the roots of plants shall not be disturbed, and protest 
particularly against the destruction of arbutus, gentians, Christmas 
evergreens, — mountain laurel and ground pine, various orchids, and 
all the rarer flowers, even by botanists. For decorative purposes 
daisies and buttercups may be gathered indiscriminately. Asters 
and goldenrod may be taken freely, except that flowers by the road- 
side should be left for general enjoyment. They quote Ruskin, — 
"Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary humanity; children 
love them; quiet contented ordinary people love them as they grow; 
luxurious and disorderly people rejoice in them gathered . . . . " 

All of these efforts for the preservation of native plants and animals 
indicate the progress of natural science. They are based, not upon 
sentiment, but upon a more intelligent appreciation of nature; and 
they deserve success. 

F. T. L. 



ZOOLOGY 



The Curious Mating Habit of the Fly Rivellia boscii. — The following 
observations were made near Toronto in the latter part of June. The 
flies were found in bright sunlight about noon on leaves of bushes 
and flowers in a garden border. The behavior of four pairs only 
will be described for though other pairs were seen going through 
similar movements, only four were watched from their first meeting 
until separation. In all cases the female runs about on the leaves in 
small circles and spirals varied by an occasional straight course. - The 
wings are extended and moved slowly up and down; at intervals 



